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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


for Colonel Henry W, Shoemaker, president emeritus 
and our most illustrious member, who died ina 
Williamsport hospital on July 15. He was not only a 
co-founder with the late Bishop J. H. Darlington, but 
also the chief preserver of our society through the 
lean years. 


His was a colorful and distinguished career, 
spanning three-quarters of a century and embracing 
many interests, Above everything else folklore was 
closest to his heart, For more than half a century 
it was a labor of love, 


Colonel Shoemaker's career in folklore had its 
beginning in his youth at his grandmother's farm at 
McElhattan, Clinton County. This later became his 
home, too. “Restless Oaks" he called it, and how 
symbolic it was of his life! Restless Oaks! It was 
there as a boy that he heard his first Pennsylvania 
legend, and there he had his last heart attack that 
led to his death the next day. 


Colonel Shoemaker became interested in the col- 
lection and preservation of Pennsylvania folklore 
in time to save a great many legends, folk tales, 
traditional ballads, and other types of folklore 
from complete loss, and many of them are in print. 
A large part of his collection, however, remains 
unpublished, It would be a deserving honor to his 
memory, and an enrichment of Pennsylvania folklore, 
if a selection of this material were published in 
book form, The Pennsylvania Folklore Society would 
be glad to help such a worthy enterprise. 


Colonel Shoemaker was a great collector prim- 
arily because he was a great human being. Though 
shy, he had many friends, who join with members of 
this society in mourning his loss. He will be 
missed, 


-- George Korson 


Washington, D.C, 






The Pennsylvania Folklore Society is in mourning 











ADMIRAL SKINNER 
as retold by 
Robert J. Wheeler 


Joe Skinner was his name; but they called him 
"Admiral Skinner," because he was the first man to 
skipper a lumber raft down the Delaware River to 
Philadelphia. 


Long ago, before the Revolutionary War, the 
Skinner family settled on a big island in the Dela- 
ware River, above Milanville Falls. Another family 
lived on the upper half of the island, and this fan- 
ily coveted the Skinner place, for the island was 
hardly big enough for two families. The story is 
told that one day, when Joe was fishing down the 
river, and Mrs. Skinner and their daughter were 
over on the mainland picking huckleberries, two wom- 
en of the family on the upper end of the island came 
down and took possession of the Skinner house, sett- 
ing all the furniture out of doors. When Mrs. 
Skinner and her daughter returned and found their 
furniture scattered around, they were very angry and 
started to carry it back. Just then the two women 
came out of the house, told Mrs, Skinner that they 
had thrown her furniture out, and that now they 
would throw her out, too. Mrs. Skinner was a slight, 
wiry little woman and the other two women were much 
bigger; but she pitched into them, and with the help 
of her daughter, thoroughly licked the two invaders 
and drove them off the place. The Skinner family 
had a lot of spirit! 


In those days the big forest covered all the 
land except the small clearings the first settlers 
were able to make. There were no roads upriver 
from the lower settlements. Communication was by 
boat or horse. 


Joe Skinner was a man of some imagination. He 
Saw all the wonderful forests about him and often 
wished there was some way to turn them into usable 
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lumber and get it to market. No way appeared, how- 
ever, until one day a recruiting officer came riding 
up the Delaware Valley and told Joe that the Conti- 
nental Congress had voted to build a navy and would 
need big timbers for masts and spars. "Why don't 
you folks float some of these big spruce down to 
Philadelphia?" he asked. "The government will pay 
well for them," 


Joe Skinner was an adventurous fellow, and this 
idea appealed to him, He talked it over with his 
neighbors: "Sure we can do it," he said. "All we 
have to do is to tie some of these big sticks to- 
gether and ride them down to Philadelphia on the 
flood next spring." Most of Joe's neighbors scoff- 
ed at him. "Why, you could never get a raft over 
the Milanville Falls, to say nothing of running it 
all the way to Philadelphia. Too many rapids and 
rocks, even if you could get over the falls." And 
no one would help Joe. 


But one adventurous man always can find another. 
Joe and a neighbor began to plan to run a raft down 
the river. First they selected a stand of big, 
straight spruce, close to the river's edge, many of 
which stood almost one hundred feet high. During 
the summer the two men worked hard to cut enough 
sticks to make two rafts and rolled them down. into 
the river with the help of an ox team. When the 
fall freshets came and the river rose enough to 
float the timbers, they built a boom around them 
and began to make two rafts. Joe had secured some 
iron rods from a blacksmith over in Liberty, on the 
New York side of the river, and of these he made 
long staples, with which he tied the logs together 
by spiking hickory poles on to them. The logs were 
joined butts and tops alternately, breaking joints 
to give added strength. Each raft, when finished, 
was over one hundred feet long, and when laid side 
by. side made a raft one hundred by fifty feet. 
They planned to take them over the falls separately, 
then join them together for the long trip down the 
Delaware to Philadelphia. 
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The rafts were finished before winter set in and 
lay in a cove, held safely behind the boom, waiting 
for the spring flood. Heavy snows fell all over that 
country in those days, and when the spring rains 
melted the snow, the Delaware River soon rose to 
flood, which often reached eighteen feet above low 
water, 


Joe Skinner and his neighbor, a man named White, 
prepared very carefully all winter for their great 
adventure. They hewed planks and built a floor 
under a small log cabin in the middle of one raft, 
Then they laid a narrow runway across the front and 
rear ends of the raft, so as to have a footway on 
which to operate the big steering oars, 


With everything ready and the rafts stocked 
with food enough to last for the journey, the two 
bold pioneers prepared to take off. They had scout- 
ed the Milanville Falls thoroughly and had decided 
to hug the Pennsylvania shore in order to try to 
steer the rafts into a slack water just below the 
falls. There they planned to fasten the two parts 
together, side by side, and try to make the long 
run to Philadelphia as one raft. 


Accordingly, a day was set for the start. All 
preparations were finished, and with a man at the 
front and another at the rear, manning the big oars, 
the first raft pushed off. Both steering oars were 
set to deflect the raft, and it soon reached strong 
currents half way to the middle of the rushing 
river. Both oars were now turned, and the raft 
made for the falls, going over easily on the great 
wave that entirely hid the rocky ledge, which in 
summer time was about sixteen feet in height. As 
soon as the raft leveled off, both men worked hard 
on the sweeps and steered the raft into the slack 
water. It was fastened, bow and stern, to the 
trees on the bank, and the men went back for the 
other part. 





The large crowd of spectators that had 
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gathered to see them off cheered them as they reach- 
ed the landing and made ready to take off with the 
second part of the raft. A number of the younger 
men offered to go over with the second raft and help 
them with the work of final preparation, They were 
glad to accept the offered help, for they knew it 
would be hard to hoid the two rafts against the rag- 
ing river while they were fastening them together. 
So this time, when the raft drifted out into the 
river, it held about a dozen men, who enjoyed the 
adventure of going over the falls hugely. 


It was past noon the next day when the rafts 
were finally fastened and the great adventure be- 
gan. “Watch out for the cut at Narrowsburg," the 
boys warned, as Joe and White pushed off. The big 
raft soon made the middle of the river, and with 
the crowd on the bank cheering and waving hats, 
Joe and his companion settled down to their grim 
task of keeping the big raft steady on its course, 


The cut at Narrowsburg is very narrow, and 
the big river rushes through at terrific speed. 
The distance between the Milanville Falls and the 
town of Narrowsburg is probably twenty miles. The 
river was making fast time, and they came within 
sight of the Narrowsburg cut at about four o'clock, 
Happily there are no turns in the cut, and they 
held the raft right in the middle as they roared 
through, Both men manned the oars, one at each end, 
as they swept through the cut in a few seconds and 
floated out on the broad river safely. 


It had been a hard nervous strain so far, and 
they decided to tie up the raft at the first oppor- 
tunity and camp for the night. When they came 
through the rapids at Mast Hope, they swung the 
raft well over to the Pennsylvania side, where the 
river broadened out opposite the frowning cliffs 
on the New York side, There they were able to get 
close enough to shore to tie up, and in the com- 
paratively quiet slack water they made camp. 
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The excitement of the day before and their 
strenuous work on the steering oars had tired them 
more than they thought when they had made camp, 
When morning came they decided not to start until 
about noon, for they had a straight run of about 
twenty-five miles to Port Jervis. With the swift 
current they felt that they could make Port Jervis 
before darkness set in. 





The river mariners loafed and rested until noon; 
then they cast off and enjoyed the swift rush of the 
big raft as it drew into the full current of the 
river. The long, smooth run to Port Jervis gave the 
boys time and opportunity to practice on the steer- 
ing oars. With back and front oars working together 
the big raft responded well, and they felt that they 
could handle it in any kind of water. Twilight was 
beginning to darken the scene when they steered the 
raft into the slack water behind the confluence of 
the Neversink River with the Delaware at Port Jervis, 


They had been sighted a long way up the river 
by people on the wharf at Port Jervis. At this 
time Port Jervis was quite a town and was the port 
of departure for the traffic that had grown up be- 
tween it and the city of Philadelphia. Durham boats, 
built in Philadelphia, made regular trips between 
Port Jervis and Trenton and Philadelphia, carrying 
the farm products of the fertile country about Port 
Jervis. 


Even before the raft got close to the shore, 
boats set out from the landing and came up the 
river to meet them. No raft of this size had ever 
been seen on the river before, and the spectators 
were keenly interested. The first boat to reach 
the raft contained four big rivermen, Tying their 
boat to a staple on the outside log, they came over 
to Joe Skinner, who was working the rear oar, and 
asked where the bold raftsmen were bound, "We're 
going to Philadelphia," replied Joe Skinner. 
"Government wants logs to build a navy. Them 
sticks is for the masts for the navy ships," 
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"Never git 'em down this river," said an old 
grizzled riverman, "I've been down time and again 
in a Durham boat and I tell ye no raft can dodge 
them rocks, ‘specially at Foul Rift. Why, I've been 
wrecked twice with a boat and ye can steer a boat; 
but with a big raft ye'd not have a dog's chance to 
git past Foul Rift." 


By this time more people had come in, and a tall, 
rather well-dressed man came up to them. "You the 
boys with the raft?" he inquired, "Yes," said Joe, 
"we brought her over the Milanville Falls and through 
the Narrowsburg Cut. Guess the Foul Rift can't be 
worse than we have seen," 


"Huh," said the old riverman, "cocky chaps, 
ain't ye. But ye don't know this river. She'll 
Swaller ye up like she did to many others. Old Foul 
Rift'll git ye." 


"Why not sell the logs to me," said the tall 
man. "I own a saw mill here, and I will be glad to 
buy all the logs you can bring to me. Why not play 
safe. You have a very long and dangerous trip be- 
fore you, and I doubt that you can make it safely. 
No one has ever dared to try a raft past Foul Rift." 


But Joe Skinner was a stubborn fellow. He had 
set his mind on taking the spruce logs to Philadel- 
phia for the navy, so he refused to sell the raft. 
"Calculate to bring her down and sell her to the 
government," he said. "They need masts for the 
ships and these spruce will make good ones." 


"Well," said the saw mill owner, “if you won't 
sell, we'll do what we can to help you. The worst 
rapid you will meet is Foul Rift, about ten miles 
or so below Milford. Big rocks stand up all across 
the river, and if your raft hits one of those rocks 
you will split up. I've been down the river in a 
Durham boat, and even Durham boats get wrecked on 
the rift sometimes. Keep close to the Pennsylvania 
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side and try to go around the rift on the overflow, 
The trouble is you can't steer a raft and some 
strong current may drive you on a rock, If you get 
past the rift, you will have no bad place to pass 
until you get to the Trenton Falls. But as this 
fall is not as high as the Milanville Falls, you 
should have no trouble with it. Below Trenton you 
have safe water until you reach Philadelphia." 





Joe and Bill were rather downcast as they went 
back to the raft and prepared to go to bed. "Seems 
as though we have tackled a tough one," said Bill. 
"Scared, Bill?" jeered Joe. "No, I'm not scared, 
but I don't feel any too sure we're going to make 
it. These fellows know the river," 


"Bill," said Joe, "the government needs masts 
for the new ships. We ain't helping the war any 
up here, and here's our chance to do something. 

If we can get these logs through, they can build 
the ships." 


All the next day they floated down the swift 
river without incident, and toward evening they 
made shore in the back water at Bushkill, where they 
tied the raft and went ashore for supper. At the 
hotel where they got supper they met a lot of river- 
men, There was quite a little excitement when the 
crowd that gathered learned that two men had brought 
a big raft of logs down from beyond Milanville and 
proposed to float the raft clear down to Philadel- 
phia. 


"No raft will ever git through Foul Rift," a 
tall riverman told them, "“Leastways, no one ever 
got through yit. I mind one feller tried it about 
ten years ago. He wuz all right 'til he swung too 
near th' Pennsylvania shore. Drownded treetop caught 
th' raft and piled it up agin the bank. Mighty lucky 
to git off with their lives, they wuz. Me and another 
feller took them outer a treetop in a Durham boat." 
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But a younger man gave them encouragement. This 
young fellow hung around them all evening. When they 
left the tavern and started to go back to the raft, 
the young man spoke to them and said, "Now don't let 
those old fellows discourage you. You can make it. 

I like your spunk, taking them logs down so that the 
government can build ships. We have to win this war 
and it's men like you that will win it. I would 

like to go with you to Philadelphia. I know the 
river well. I have been down as far as Easton in 

a Durham boat, and I don't see why you can't get 
through Foul Rift. The river is high and most of 

the bad rocks will be covered. There is one big 

rock close to the Pennsylvania shore. The men who 
were wrecked tried to go between that rock and the 
shore, and a treetop caught them. If you can steer 
just outside that rock you will be safe, because 

most of the other rocks will be covered. Let me go 
with you. We can make it. I am sure I can put you 
past Foul Rift." 


Joe was greatly encouraged. He felt that Bill 
was a little shaky; but now, with this strong young 
fellow, who was experienced on the river, to help 
them, Joe's spirit rose. "Sure you can go with us," 
he said. "What's your name?" "Tom Van Aken," re- 
plied the young man, "Well, Tom," said Joe, "we 
will be ready to cast off about seven o'clock, and 
if you have a mind to go with us, we shall be proud 
to have you and I know we shall make it." 


Joe and Bill were up early the next morning 
and had breakfast when Van Aken appeared. There 
were several other men with him, gathered to give 
the adventurers a send off. When the big raft be- 
gan to move out into the current under the powerful 
sweeps, the crowd cheered and one man shouted, "Keep 
outside the big rock, Tom." 


When they had steered the raft well out into 
the fast moving stream, they began to take stock of 
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the situation. "At the rate we are moving," said Ton, 
"we should make the rift late in the afternoon. The 
river is very high, so we shall be in no danger unless 
we are driven too close to the Pennsylvania side, 

The big rock the boys spoke about stands well out of 
the water about two hundred yards from the Pennsyl- 
vania side, The current will be very swift as we 
near the rift, and we shall have a hard time steering 
the raft in any direction, We must stay on this side 
of the river, but not too close, so that when we see 
the big rock we can try to go to the left of it. 

Then we shall be safe," 


Shortly after noon they passed Marshall's Creek 
and began the great downward glide as the river 
dropped down to pass the towering Water Gap. Once 
they passed under the frowning battlements that 
crowned the mighty Kittitany Range, the river quickly 
widened out, and they began the short run to the 
dangerous Foul Rift. 


An hour passed with the boys anxiously watching 
for the first appearance of the famous rapid. "Now," 
cried Tom, “we will see it when we make the next 
turn. Let us begin to work the raft over toward the 
Pennsylvania side. If we wait too long, we shall be 
so far out in the middle that we may strike some of 
the hidden rocks. There is a free channel close to 
the big rock, and we must be in a position to make 
it." 


The swift river carried them rapidly toward 
the bend, and although they worked hard to get the 
raft into position, they were still too far out in 
the stream when they turned the bend and came in 
sight of the rift. Ahead a line of white water ran 
clear across the stream. Great waves, like wild, 
white-maned horses, rose above the tumbling waters, 
dashing in fury against big, fang-like rocks that 
jutted above the surface, The raft was caught in a 
swift current that drove it rapidly toward the 
Pennsylvania shore. Tom shouted above the roaring 
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waters: "Joe, we are being pushed too fast toward 
shore, We must turn the raft or we shall be driven 
into the trees and wrecked. See that big rock -- we 
have to go to the left or we are sunk. Our only hope 
is to turn the raft sideways and then all work the 
front sweep to turn her straight again, This will 
bring us out farther into the river, and we may be 
able to pass outside the big rock. You work this end 
around and I will go up front and help Bill. As soon 
as we get her sideways, then we can turn Bill's end 
straight again and maybe we can clear the rock. We 
have no choice. If we go inside the rock, the trees 
will wreck us; if we hit the rock, that will wreck 
the raft. But we mst try it anyhow." 


Joe sprang to the sweep and began to turn the 
raft. Tom ran front and helped Bill. The raft be- 
gan to turn slowly. As soon as the force of the 
current caught Joe's end, the big raft began to turn 
rapidly. Now Tom and Bill put their strength against 
the sweep and forced the end of the raft around. The 
big rock came at them fast. "Give her all you've got, 
Bill, or we will hit the rock," cried Tom desperately. 
Both men drove against the pole of the sweep, moving 
the raft out into the stream, but too slowly. Tom 
turned and waved to Joe to reverse his sweep. Joe 
sprang against the pole, and his weight helped with 
the turning movement. The big rock was terrible 
Close now. “We are going to hit her, Bill," scream- 
ed Tom above the roar of the rapids. Both men put 
their last ounce of strength against the sweep. The 
raft turned away from the rock and plunged down the 
Slide. Foul Rift was passed. 


There was a wild moment. They were in the midst 
of the rushing waters. Great waves swept over the 
raft and both men hung on to the sweep. But ina 
moment they were moving swifly on the smoothing 
waters, out into the middle of the stream. Joe was 
dancing crazily on the other end, and both men in 
front joined him with whoops of joy and relief. 

They had made it and the raft was safe. All three 
men met in the center of the raft and shook hands. 
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They were quite shaken up. For a few moments they had 
been on the brink of disaster; now the danger was past 
and they shouted and whooped like boys. 


"Nothing mech to bother us from here to Easton," 
said Tom. “The Chestnut Hill rapids are bad, but they 
will be well covered, We'll just have to be careful 
to keep the raft in the middle, Then we will be safe," 


lights were beginning to burn in the houses of 
the village when the boys guided the raft into the 
back waters behind the Lehigh River at Easton and 
tied up to the bank. People had seen the raft coming 
down the river and quite a knot of men waited on the 
bank as the raft moved inshore, Ready hands helped 
them tie up. "Say," one man said, “you fellers bring 
that raft through Foul Rift?" 


"Sure did," replied Joe, “and almost crack up. 
Tom did it, We'd never made the rift without Tom," 
Several young fellows came down the bank and shouted, 
"Hi, Tom, you old river dog. Come over Foul Rift, 
did ye?" "Hi, boys," Tom answered. To Joe and Bill 
he said, “Easton boys I know. We made the run to 
Philadelphia with these boys once in a Durham boat." 
Joe and Bill were introduced and the crowd escorted 
them up to the tavern where supper was ready. 


The news spread about the village quickly. 
"Three fellers just came over Foul Rift with a big 
raft. Goin' to take her to Philadelphia to make 
ships for the navy." So the news ran. Soon a 
large crowd gathered about the tavern, and when the 
raftsmen had finished supper, they had to come out 
and meet everyone and tell the story of the run 
over Foul Rift. Old rivermen shook them by the 
hand, "You fellers be the fust ones to do it. 

Sort of makes river history. Lots of rafts will 

go down this river from now on," they said. "When 
someone does it fust, then everyone will think it 
can be done. Big thing for the lumber business in 
these parts." And so the boys enjoyed the evening 
very much and were cheered and flattered by the 
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praise and attention showered on them. 


The next morning, when they prepared to cast 
off, an old man of dignified appearance came up to 
them and gave them a letter. "When you git to 
Philadelphy, you ask for Ben Franklin and give him 
this letter. He'll see that you git interduced to 
them government men and git the money for the logs. 
Old Ben is some kind of a government agent." 


On the river again, they sailed all day with 
nothing to trouble them. Toward evening they saw 
a town ahead and knew that they were coming to 
Trenton. Just as darkness was coming on they slid 
over the Trenton Falls amid great waves, floated 
out into the calm tide waters, and tied up at a 
wharf below the bridge. 











THE HEX DOCTOR AND THE 
WITCH OF FARRANDSVILLE 
by 
Homer T, Rosenberger 





Seventy or more years ago many sections of 
Clinton County were steeped in superstition. Weird 
stories concerning ghosts and witches were whisper- 
ed from mouth to mouth. Ghost stories can be dug 
up in all parts of the county. Pine Station and 
Sugar Valley had their witches, as did other sec- 
tions of the county. Farrandsville did not escape 
the touch of the supernatural. 


Two very odd characters lived near Farrands- 
ville seventy years ago: the one, John Applegate, 
a man of about sixty-five years; the other, Sal 
Kervine, a wizened and bent woman in her eighties, 
Each lived by himself, about five miles apart, the 
one a widower, the other a spinster. Both were 
very eccentric. Applegate powwowed and was known 
as a "hex doctor." Sal Kervine lived in a lonesome 
spot, and her life seemed to be shrouded in mystery. 
Few people, if any, could get to know her. Because 
of her aloofness and peculiar ways she had long 
been called a witch. 


Sal Kervine lived in a log house by the side 
of an old lumber road. There was a fine spring of 
water near her house. The teamsters frequently 
halted their lumber wagons in front of her spring 
and took time to drink their fill of good fresh 
sparkling water. Sal was the type of person who 
could take offense and hold a grudge. And she was 
accused of laying a curse on or bewitching people 
against whom she held a grievance. On several 
occasions teamsters found that after stopping their 
wagons at the spring they would have a great deal 
of difficulty in starting out with their teams again. 
It seemed as though the wagons were bolted to the 
ground. The horses would pull and strain and tug, 
yet the wagons would not budge an inch, This sort 
of thing happened several times in the course of a 
few months. 
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A teamster by the name of Tom Stewart stopped 
at the spring for water daily. He hauled logs on 
scheduled time, making three trips a day to the 
railroad station, One day Stewart had a quarrel 
over a small matter with Sal, and she had given him 
glaring looks every time he saw her since the day of 
the dispute. One day, about two months after the 
dispute took place, Stewart was driving down the 

road on his second trip for the day. He was about 

a half hour late, but he was thirsty so he took time 
to stop for a good drink of water. He got his drink, 
sprang up on the wagon, and gave his horses a crisp 
"“Giddap." The horses strained at their bits. They 
pulled hard on the butt chains. The harness creaked 
but the wagon did not move. Stewart was in a hurry. 
He was late. The boss would be waiting for him. He 
raised his whip and used it lightly on each horse, 
The coal-black, three thousand pound team tugged and 
pulled and strained harder than before. Stewart's 
horses were not failing him, They were putting 
every ounce of their strength into the task at hand; 
they were doing their best to move that wagon. Some- 
thing was holding the wagon. Stewart realized that 
his team was doing its best. In an instant he saw 
the situation -- "The witch, Old Sal, yes sir-e-e-e," 
he muttered between clenched teeth. Stewart picked 
up his axe, jumped off the wagon, and with one blow 
of the axe he broke a spoke in the front wheel. He 
jumped back on the wagon and called to his horses, 
This time the wagon moved freely. 


Stewart chuckled to himself as he rode to the 
station. The next day he stopped to see old Sal. 
He did not see her out of doors, so he went to her 
house. He found she had a broken arm. “Just as I 
thought," he mused to himself, and went back to his 
team. No wagon was ever held up at the spring after 
that. 


John Applegate, hex doctor, lumberman, and 
farmer, was an interesting character. Some people 
feared him but most of his neighbors liked him. 
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In those days Applegate and all of his neighbors who 
had cows turned their cattle loose to graze in the 
woods, Good pastures were none too plentiful in the f 
mountains and custom sanctioned the practice of turn- ff 
ing the stock out to browse on whatever it could findf 
With the aid of cowbells the matter of corralling the 
cattle was not such a difficult job, but once ina 
great while a man might lose a cow, 





One summer Applegate and his two nearest neighborg 
lost every head of cattle they owned, twenty-four cow} 
all told. Eight of the cows belonged to Applegate, f 
seven to Wells, and nine to Brown, the two neighbors, 
All twenty-four cows disappeared on the same day, 
Applegate, Wells, and Brown failed to locate their 
cattle one evening. The three men searched together 
for three days and nights for the missing cows. They 
could not find a trace of their stock, not even as 
much as the distant tinkle of a cowbell. 


The three men returned to Applegate's house, tire 
and worn, shortly after dark on the third day. Brown 
hastened on to his own home, but Applegate persuaded 
Wells to stay with him for the night, promising Wells 
that if he would stay for the night the cows would be 
there in the morning. Applegate told his guest that 
he was tired of hunting for the cattle. "Just wait 
until morning and I'll see that our cows come back 
without us doing any more wild-goose chasing," he said 
to Wells, shaking his head significantly and winking 
one eye slowly. 


After he had supper Wells was shown his bed and 
he retired. The next morning he awoke early and look- 
ed out of his bedroom window, just in time to see som § 
strange happenings. He saw his host, John Applegate, 
coming out of the front door with a large Bible and a 
pair of scissors. Applegate walked to the corner of 
the house, opened the Bible, and read a chapter. Then 
he placed the scissors on the Bible and closed the 
Holy Book so that the scissors lay in the middle of 
the closed book. The hex doctor saw to it that the 
scissors were opened, forming an "X", when he placed 
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rs who 

the them in the Bible. Applegate then put the Good Book 

in the on a log and waited, He appeared to be anxious 

P turn. § about something. He paced to and fro and scanned 

ld fing the edge of the clearing with his eyes. Wells was 

ing the at a loss to know what such an odd performance meant, 

ina yet he took in the entire scene from his window. 

Wells noticed that about fifteen minutes after 

eighbo Applegate laid down his Bible with the scissors in 

ur cows) it, the old hex doctor became excited and glanced 

ate, eagerly from one side of the clearing to the other, 

hbors, | He stood erect and tense and seemed to be straining 

y. ' eyes and ears, Something was in the air} What would 

eir happen next? Wells, in his bedroom, became just as 

ether f excited as his host in the front yard. The suspense 
They was not of great duration. A few seconds after 

as Applegate became tense, taut, and rigid, there was a 


faint tinkling of cowbells, and within a few more 
seconds the bells could be heard very plainly. Cows 
2, tire came dashing into the clearing from the woods. They 


Brown came from all directions, They came at “full tilt," 
1aded with tails straight up in the air and bells clanging 
Wells loudly. They charged for the barnyard, They could 
1ld be not all get through the barnyard gate at once, so 

that some of them, in their haste, jumped over the barn- 
ait yard fence, Applegate quietly walked up to the barn- 
ck yard, closed the gate, and counted the stock. Twenty- 
e said four cows! Not a cow missing. Applegate, Wells, and 
king Brown regained every cow that they had lost. 


The scene from the bedroom window astonished 


and and disturbed Wells. He concluded that the hex 
-‘look- doctor had tired of hunting for the cows after 
e som searching for three days and nights, and had, decided 
gate, to send the "Evil Spirit" out to find the cattle and 
and a drive them home. Wells never went back to sleep in 
r of Applegate's house again. 

Then 
he 

of 
the 


iced 











COLONEL HENRY W. SHOEMAKER: 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AND A TRIBUTE 
by 

J. Herbert Walker 


Pennsylvania, in the death of Colonel Henry W. 
Shoemaker, lost an endearing and faithful public 
servant, diplomat, soldier, historian, conservation- 
ist, folklorist, author, and newspaper publisher. I 
have lost a very devoted and close friend and business 
associate of many years, 


I first met Colonel Shoemaker more than forty- 
five years ago on the top of a mountain in Centre 
County, where we had a rendezvous with several other 
lovers of the outdoors. I shall never forget that day, 
In the years that followed I accompanied him on hun- 
dreds of trips to lumber camps, mountain cabins, 
hunting shacks, and lonely mountain farmsteads, as he 
gathered material for his books and pamphlets. More 
than fifty full-sized books -- some of them hard 
cover books -- and hundreds and hundreds of pamphlets 
and thousands of newspaper articles came from his 
ever-flowing pen. Black Forest Souvenirs, Juniata 
Memories, North Pennsylvania Minstrelsy were only a 
few of the titles for his books -- great compendiums 
of legend, folklore, hunting tales, history, conser- 
vation, natural history. These stories were gleaned 
from old-time hunters, mountaineers, and others, 








By mountain wagon -- built especially for travel 
over the terrible roads far back in the mountains -- 
on horseback, and on foot we traveled thousands of 
miles in the sparsely-settled hinterland of his be- 
loved Pennsylvania. By candlelight, before fireplaces 
in hill cabins, by bright daylight at the edge of a 
clearing -- anytime, anywhere -- he collected the data 
for his tales. Frequently we curled up in buffalo 
robes and spent the night under the stars, far, far 
back in the woods. Food for the trips, which covered 
anywhere from two days to a full week, was carried 
in a big willow hamper. 
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Colonel Shoemaker served five years as secretary 
of the American legation in Lisbon, Portugal, as 
third secretary of the American embassy in Berlin, 


y W. and as minister to Bulgaria. He served at various 
times as chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical 

ion=- Commission, was a member of the State Geographic 

» & Board, a member of the Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 

siness mission, director of the State Archives, and direc- 
tor of the State Historical and Museum Commission's 
folk history division. 

rty- 

) During World War I he was an Army intelligence 

cher officer, serving in Washington. Prior to this he 

at day, [ also served terms as an officer in the New York and 

1un- Pennsylvania National Guards. 

is he Colonel Shoemaker was president of the Federa- 

fore tion of Historical Societies in 1925. He was one of 
the organizers and president of the Pennsylvania 

lets Folklore Society, which society made him President 

; Emeritus at last spring's meeting in Harrisburg. He 

ya was also president of the Pennsylvania Poetry Society. 

ra One of his joys was the Pennsylvania Alpine Club, 

ums which he helped organize and of which he served as 

er- president for many years. The purpose of the club 

ned was to explore the lesser known high mountains of 
the Keystone State, 

ravel Born February 24, 1882, in New York City, he 

— began his business career with the C, H. and D. rail- 

f road in Cincinnati and New York, after attending New 

e- York and Columbia universities. He held a number of 

laces college degrees, most of them honorary degrees, Be- 

a tween 1905 and 1911 he was a member of the New York 

| data banking house of Shoemaker, Bates, and Co, 

° 

ar He published the Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

ered Telegram in the early 1900's, and was also publisher 

d of newspapers in Jersey Shore, Bradford, Reading, 
and Altoona. 

Colonel Shoemaker's first marriage was to 
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Beatrice Barclay in 1907. In 1913 he married Miss 
Mabelle Ord. A son by his first marriage is 
Commander Henry F, Shoemaker, 


In retrospect, now that he is gone, I shall 
always think of Colonel Shoemaker as I first saw 
him that day on the top of a Centre County mountain. 
He belonged there amid the whispering pines and the 
great, gray rocks, a stalwart man, who during all 
his mature years gathered data to preserve the rich 
heritage of legend and folklore --tales of Indians, 
mountaineers, lumberjacks, early settlers, hunters 
-- all tales of enchantment, 


From a vantage point in the great Hereafter 
Colonel Shoemaker can look down on a life devoted to 
the things of his soul and spirit -- the recording 
of great tales that will become even more important 
in the years to come, 


Certainly the whispering winds in the tall pines 
of North-Central Pennsylvania -=- which area he seemed 
to love best of all <= and the chattering trout 
streams will sing a requiem for all the future for 
one who gave Pennsylvania a collection of folktales, 
legends, and natural history that has never been 
matched and perhaps never will be surpassed, His 
books, redolent with the romance and mystery of the 
outdoors, become collector's items as the years ad- 
vance, They will be his greatest monument -- and 
that is as he would have wished, 


In the minds and hearts of those who knew him 
and loved him he has grown greater in death. With- 
in the portals of our hearts his memory and deeds 
are tightly locked, 
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Ss 
AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 
A new publication, THE FOLKLORE AND FOLK MUSIC 
ARCHIVIST, began publication this past spring. It 
Rt. is a quarterly bulletin devoted to the collection, 
ain, documentation, indexing, and cataloguing of folklore 
the and folk music. The ARCHIVIST is a joint publication 
1 of the Folkiore Archives and the Archives of Folk and 
ich Primitive Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ans, Indiana. Brief but authoritative and pertinent arti- 
- cles by William Hugh Jansen, Richard Dorson, George 
List, George Siddons, Thelma James, and Joseph 
Hickerson make the two issues that have appeared 
P ‘is thus far most interesting reading. 
ng Subsequent issues will present further dis- 
ant cussions of the problems involved in the archiving 
of folklore; short descriptions of the organization 
: and holdings of various archives in the United States; 
pines and discussion of technical problems of recording 
eemed and transcription, such as the re-recording of phono- 
graph cylinders, Correspondence concerning this 
or worthy new publication should be directed to the 
les, editor, George List, Archives of Folk and Primitive 


Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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WHO ARE YOUR FOLKLORE FRIENDS? 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society will 
conduct a membership campaign, chiefly by mail, 
this fall. Names of prospective members are 
being compiled now, They will receive our 
campaign literature and application cards, 

You can help the cause by sending us the names 
and addresses of your friends and neighbors who, 
in your opinion, are good prospects. Everybody 
can belong. The only qualification is a genuine 
interest in folklore -- folk songs and ballads, 
folk dances and games, legends, folktales, arts 
and crafts, customs and traditions. 


Send your list -- preferably from one to 
five names and addresses -- to: Le ai ae 
Mrs, Grace West Staley 
16 North 27th Street 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS 


Randolph, Vance, The Talking Turtle. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. xwiii, 226. 
$4.00. 


If you have read Vance Randolph's other col- 
lections of Ozark folktales -- The Devil's Pretty 
Daughter, Who Blowed Up the Church House, We Always 
Lie to Strangers -- you should buy the Tatest in 
the series, The Talking Turtle. If you haven't read 
the others, this volume will help you get acquainted 
with Vance Randolph. 














This is no book to acquire for its binding or 
dust jacket, although there is no quarrel with either. 
It is the kind of book that you might want to be 
alone with on a desert island, or read curled up in 
a comfortable chair with no one around to give you 
dirty looks when you give way to uninhibited laugh- 
ter. To get the most out of it you simply have to 
be relaxed and allow Randolph's wizardry to weave 
its magic spell over you. 


If Randolph had created these stories himself 
he would have been acclaimed as a leading American 
humorist, but he is a collector of folklore -- the 
best alive, "I never made up a hillbilly wisecrack 
in my life," he says in his introduction. "It was 
just a matter of recording the talk I heard in lonely 
cabins and crossroads stores, beside little campfires 
on the gravel bars, at drinking parties and dances 
and other backwoods frolics," 


He has been just as faithful in taking down 
other types of folklore. “In recording folksongs, 
rhymes, riddles, dance calls, or other material which 
is learned by heart, it is essential that every word 
be set down exactly as the informant says it," he 
tells us. "I believe that a literal rendering is 
less important in the case of folktales." 


Randolph succeeds in capturing the oral magic 
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of the traditional folktale, which is quite an 
accomplishment. When reading these tales, it is 
hard not to imagine yourself in the Ozarks some- 
where, hearing them directly from the lips of the 
born storytellers, The tales appeal to all tastes 
because of their rich human interest. The Ozark 
mountain people may not be wealthy, but they have a 
way of life that suits them and brings them much 
satisfaction. Swapping tales is one of their major 
diversions, 


Some of the tales in The Talking Turtle are 
fragmentary, but many are variants of folktales that 
have been collected in various parts of the United 
States, including Pennsylvania, and abroad. Herbert | 
Halpert's scholarly annotations and references place 
these folktales in their proper perspective, 
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Among the parallels cited by him are several | 
from Pennsylvania. "Blind Date on Bull Creek" is an 
example. It's about a Kansas City slicker who is 
taught a lesson when he defies local custom and tries 
to make a blind date with a daughter of the Ozark 
Mountains, Halpert recalls John O'Hara, the novelist, 
Saying that the boys used to play the same joke at 
Pottsville (Collier's, Nov. 12, 1954, p. 6.). 


-- George Korson 
Washington, D.C. 


Mooney, Gertrude X,, Mexican Folk Dances for 
American Schools, University of Miami Hispanic- 
American Studies, Number 1), Edited by Ralph S. 
Boggs. Coral Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 163. 


Miss Mooney has written and compiled a clear, 
colorful book, which, in my opinion, should easily 
arouse and hold the interest of both teachers and 
students alike, 








She starts right in with a delightful, concise 
history of Mexican dances, going back to the 
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magnificent Aztec dances which so impressed but some- 
times repelled the Spanish; and bringing in the Span- 
ish dances, which, when blended with some of the 
Aztecs', from time to time, became Mestizo dances, 

A dash of French and Negro influence are then added, 
Thus you have the Mexican folk dances of today, with 
the heterogeneous blending or racial dances thrown 
into sharp relief, 


As an example, Miss Mooney tells how one can see 
old Indian dances done in honor of a Christian saint 
during the annual fiesta in the saint's honor. She 
goes on to say that Mexico is making a determined ef- 
fort to keep the native folk dances alive despite the 
inroads of modern social dances, and that the same 
effort applies to the folk music, songs, and costumes, 
of which the Mexicans are so justly proud, 


All this is done with imagination and evident 
pleasure, which should appeal to anyone reading it. 
By the time one begins to study the dances, he is in 
the proper mood, 


The chapter dealing with the general technical 
instructions brings to the reader's attention that 
although the dance patterns, as shown in this book, 
are used, “there is no cause for alarm or criticism 
if one sees other patterns used in the same dance, 
because Mexicans arrange them to suit their own sit- 
uations, and patterns may vary from village to vil- 
lage." Steps, too, vary, and there are many versions 
of almost any dance, I know well how true that is, 


In the same chapter Mexican names for foot and 
body movements are carefully explained, as are floor 
patterns and terms relative to the dancers' feet. 
This is done explicitly and graphically, so that 
teachers and pupils can understand. The same care- 
ful wording is applied to the glossary of basic 
steps, which includes the name or term of a step or 
dance, the symbol on the music, and a clear explan- 
ation or analysis. 
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Each dance in Part II has its own introduction 
and history, with explanations of the terms used, 
such as jarabe, mestizo, atole, zapateados, etc., 
just to mention a few pertaining to the jarabe alone, 
The meaning of such words is important in that they 
give color to the dances, thereby creating interest 
in the minds of youngsters as well as their teachers, 
Classic ballet terms are added and clarified where 
there are no Mexican names for steps. 


The music is included, as are ways and means of 
reproducing costumes as inespensively as possible 
while giving the impression of lavish needle work. 


At the end of the bibliography, under the head- 
ing of "Sources of Commnicated Information," the 
names of two women stand out in my memory, for I had 
the good fortunes to study Mexican dance from both. 
They are Senora Emma Torres de Cisneros and Senorita 
Josefina Garcia, The author could not have had better 
sources of information regarding the instruction of 
the dances, 


All in all, it would be difficult indeed to inm- 
prove on this book, either for clarity or complete- 
ness in its introduction to the charm of Mexican 
folk dances, 


-- Ruth Adams Shelley 
Scarsdale, New York 


Gerould, Gordon Hall, The Ballad of Tradition. 
Galaxy Book GB-8. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. First published, 1932. Pp. viii, 311, 


$2.95, 


The reissue of this study of the ballad genre 
is of questionable value. Its appearance on the 
scene of ballad scholarship today proves embarrassing 
for Gerould and confusing for the beginning student 
who might innocently venture into its pages seeking a 
clear definition of the ballad. Gerould's outdated 
and confused attitude toward his study is well 
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symbolized in his dedication of the book: "To the 
devoted collectors who in the twentieth century have 
shown that folk~song though moribund yet lives." As 
a desk scholar, Gerould could never quite make up his 
mind whether the ballad would die or live. As a lit- 
erary scholar, Gerould could never reconcile himself 
to the fact that there were bad as well as good 
ballads, and although he does state that the printed 
broadside had a great infiuence on oral tradition, 

he is loath to accept the fact and considers the in- 
fluence of print an impurity in the stream of "normal" 
oral tradition (p.21). Condescendingly, he speaks 
of the "simple" folk who made the ballads, and con- 
sistently uses only the best literary examples from 
the Child collection to define his genre. One never 
knows what point he is trying to make, and although 
he presents many interesting and important views, he 
never develops any of them. As little as two pages 
apart there are contradictions such as the following: 
"The causes ... which led to the decadence of the 
words have happily operated upon the tunes to a much 
smaller extent" (p.72), and "They (the tunes) are no 
more static than the verse -- less so, indeed" (p.7h). 
Not only are his facts often incorrect, but he often 
paraphrases his sources without giving them credit 
(as he does Cecil Sharp in the chapter on "Ballad 
Tunes."), While the reissue of The Ballad of Tradi- 
tion might be of help to the student of ballad schol- 
arship, let us hope that the beginning student will 
first turn to M. J. C, Hodgart's The Ballads. 


-- Ellen J. Stekert 





Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


Although rapidly establishing herself as one of 
the most listenable of the concert "folksingers," 
Odetta shows herself at both her best and her worst 
in her two releases for Tradition Records (Odetta 
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Sings Ballads and Biues, TLP-1010; Odetta At the 





Gate of Horn, TLP-1025; 12" LP, each $4.98). The 
earlier album maintains a more consistently high 
level of selection of material and presentation. 
Here are songs that are ideally suited to Odetta's 
rich contralto voice: "Santy Anno," "Muleskinner 
Blues," “Easy Rider," and the spiritual trilogy of 
"Oh Freedom," "Come and Go With Me," and "I'm On 
My Way" -- these last alone are worth the price of 
the album. Odetta At the Gate of Horn contains 
some fine performances -- "Gallows Tree" (95), 
"Deep River," "Midnight Special" -- but at the same 
time is marred by several inclusions which seem al- 
most to be travesties, among them "The Fox," "Lass 
of the Low Countree," and "Greensleeves." Odetta 
has a marvelous voice, deep, rich, vibrant, and 
remarkably well controlled; but like all fine in- 
struments, it, too, has its limitations. The true 
folksinger, and even the "citybilly" or semi-folk- 
singer, may sing what he wishes with impunity, for 
with him the song usually takes precedence over 
the audience; but the concert "folk" artist mst 
cultivate his audience through his performance, 
Odetta is a top-notch concert artist; she should 
not weaken the effectiveness of her performances 
with attempts at presenting material unsuited to 
her capabilities, 





Volumes have been written about the rich song 
traditions in southern Negro prisons, and some fine 
examples of this material has appeared in print; 
but until recently these songs have rarely appeared 
on record, except in the albums of Leadbelly or as 
interpreted by other sincere but less gifted singers. 
This void has been filled by two excellent collec- 
tions: Negro Prison Songs (Tradition, TLP-1020, 

12" LP, 34.98), recorded at the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary by Alan Lomax, and Negro Prison Camp 
Work Songs (Folkways, P-l75, 12" LP, $5.95), re- 
corded at Ramsey and Retrieve State Farms, Texas, 
by Toshi and Peter Seeger, John Lomax, Jr., Chester 
Bower, and Fred Hellerman, Both albums are well 
recorded and fulfill every expectation of the first- 
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time listener. Some of the songs are familiar: 
"Jumpin' Judy," "It Makes a Long Time Man Feel Bad," 
and “Stackerlee" in the Tradition album; "Here 
Rattler Here," "Go Down Old Hannah," and "Lost John" 
in the Folkways collection. But they, along with 
the others, are given new vitality through being re- 
corded in their natural surroundings by singers for 
whom they have a very real meaning and function, 
Alan Lomax's collection is particularly interesting 
in that most of it was recorded while the prisoners 
were at work, and we are treated even to the realism 
of a flying chip striking the microphone, 


Sam Hinton, one of the increasing number of 
scholar-singers, presents an interesting program on 
A Family Tree of Folk Songs (Decca DL-818, 12" LP, 
$3.98). Side one consists of three groups of songs; 
in each group Hinton endeavors to show the relation- 
ships among a number of songs that have had a com= 
mon ancestor. The comparisons are well made, al- 
though "The Carrion Crow" in the "Red Herring" group, 
and "Clear the Track" in the “Shule Aghra" group hold 
rather tenuous memberships in their groups. Side two 
of the record contains single versions of nine dif- 
ferent songs, each of which has many variants or off- 
shoots, They range from play party ("Cindy") to 
religious ("Lonesome Valley") to blues ("Talking Dust- 
bowl Blues") to college songs ("Hi Ho Jerum"), 





Some celebrated criminals and crimes from both 
sides of the Atlantic are the subject of two releases 
by Riverside Records: Bad Lads and Hard Cases (Ewan 
MacColl, with Peggy Seeger, RLP 12-632, 12" Tp, 
$4.98), and Wanted For Murder (Paul Clayton, RLP 12- 
640, 12" LP, $4.98). Despite the popularity of this 
type of song with professional folksingers, both 
albums have managed to present a large proportion of 
hitherto unrecorded or rarely recorded material. 
Listeners will find few familiar texts in MacColl's 
British collection, but on the other hand, will dis- 
cover that many of the tunes are closely related to 
well-known American melodies, Indeed, a valid 
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criticism is the very American guitar and banjo 
accompaniments by Peggy Seeger. Paul Clayton's 
material, understandably enough, is more familiar 

to American listeners. Along with less frequently 
heard ballads like "Kenny Wagner," "Wild Bill Jones," 
and "Zeb Turney's Girl," are better known pieces 
like "Jesse James," "Cole Younger," "Quantrell," and 
"Billy the Kid." Unfortunately, from the point of 
view of scholarship, many of the texts are composites, 
Why do so many singers feel that this is necessary 
for an effective recording? 





That the singing tradition in the armed forces 
is still very much alive is well documented by an- 
other pair of interesting Riverside releases: G.I, 
-- American Ar y Son s (Oscar Brand, with Fred 
Hellerman, RL -639, 12" LP, $4. 98) and Bless ‘En 
All and Other Ruri Soldiers! Songs (Ewan MacColl, 
with Peggy Seeger, Jimmie Macgregor, and Johnny Cole, 
RLP 12-642, 12" LP, $4.98). Most of the songs in 
both albums derive from the two world wars, but 
there is a generous sampling of earlier material as 
well, It is perhaps difficult for an ex-sailor to 
evaluate army songs, for there are differences in 
Singing habits between the two branches - the Navy, 
for instance, has fewer marching songs than the 
Army -- but certainly no question can be raised 
with such universal favorites as "Mademoiselle From 
Armentieres," "Roll Me Over," “Around Her Neck," 
"Bless 'Em All," and "Columbo." Obviously, it 
would not be fair to raise the point of authentic- 
ity; the singers make it quite clear that they 
have had to bowdlerize, Despite this they have 
done a fine job of getting the original intent of 
the songs across while remaining within the letter 
of the law. 





Interest in the songs and tales of the gold 
rush days and the forty-niners seems never to wane. 
Singers are almost certain to include at least one 
or two gold rush songs in any album of Americana, 
and in recent months the jackpot has been hit with 
the appearance of two entire albums on the subject: 
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The Days of "ho, sung by Logan English (Folkways, 
FH-5255, 12" LP, $5.95) and Gold Rush Songs, sung 
by Pat Foster, with Dick Weissman (Riverside, RLP 
12-654, 12" LP, $4.98). Both do justice to the 
material as far as selection is concerned. Put's 
Golden Songster, Pacific Song Book: California 
Songster, and other contemporary collections and 
song sheets were used as sources for most of the 
songs. The offerings are fully representative, in- 
cluding parodies as well as original creations, 
serious as well as comic songs, well-known songs as 
well as some that have not been sung during the 
century that has elapsed since the first flush of 
the gold fever died down. The performance by Logan 
English is somewhat spotty; he doesn't seem to have 
a complete grasp of his material and moves from one 
song to the next with little variation in style and 
mood, Pat Foster does better in this respect and 
in addition presents a somewhat broader cross- 
section of material, But both albums are musts for 
those interested in gold rush days, for the two 
compliment each other rather than overlap or dupli- 
cate. As is its custom, Folkways has included an 
attractive and information-packed booklet, contain- 
ing excellent notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein (who 
also did the notes for the Riverside production), 
song texts, and bibliographical information, and 
liberally illustrated with reproductions of old 
prints and drawings. 








«ee F. A. H, 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

































OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 


Robert J, Wheeler, of Allentown, is one of the 
last of the great Pennsylvania story-tellers, 
For most of his eighty-plus years he has regaled 
listeners throughout the Keystone state with his 
famous Pike County tall tales. That he's lost 
none of his touch is attested to by the members 
of the society, who sat in rapt attention as Bob 
Wheeler spun yarns for almost an hour at the Fall, 
1957, meeting. Here he retells the exciting 
story of the first raft trip down the Delaware 
River. 


Dr. Homer T, Rosenberger makes his third appear- 
ance in these pages as we continue his fascin- 
ating series of Clinton County tales, collected 
during the early 1930's, when Dr. Rosenberger 
lived among the mountain folk in the Bald Eagle 
Mountains of southern Clinton County. These 
tales originally were published in the Clinton 
County Weekly in 193 and 1935. 





J. Herbert Walker, of Harrisburg, has had a long 
and intimate acquaintance with Pennsylvania folk- 
lore and folklorists, His half-century of close 
association with Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker makes 
him the appropriate man to put into words the 
feelings of the entire Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society in regard to the great loss it has 

suffered, 
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